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SIR, 
N addreſſing myſelf to you, I feel, I very Anßbiy feel all 
I the diffidence which a conſciouſneſs of your judgment, 
and a very humble opinion af my own, would naturally inſpire. 
In entering on the field of Politics, I am aware of the difficulties 
which I have to encounter, and the Adverſary with whom Iam 
td engage; a field where you have. long ſerved, at leaſt: with 
abilities, and in which I am an undiſciplined Volunteer. But the 
importance of ſome ſubjects naturally excites the attention of 
every one. I take the ſubject of the preſent American Rebel- 
lion to be of this nature; and the man. who, in ſuch a cauſe, 
attempts to miſlead or divide the paſſions of the Multitude, is in 
i: > ſome 
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wie welle erin, Vour Friends on the other lde of the 
Atlantic do not heſitate 40 pronounce, that thoſe natives of 

America who (to uſe their own expreſſion) „ are "fo loſt to 
Vixtue as not to join in the common cauſe,” deſerve every pu- 
niſhment. Can, therefore, Mr. Burke, the avowed Partizan, 
the Imitator of ſo much Virtue, be deſirous that the Govetiteat 
of this Country Gould ney. be unanimous, when her" deareſt in- 
tereſts are at ſtkke, and are now dec eciding by the Sword ? Should | 
he blame that perſecuting Zeal, which he pretends diſtinguiſhes . 
this Nation, when he is permitted to publiſh his doctrines with 1 
impunity, and to inflame the Multitude with miſrepreſen- 


tations ? 
I do not pay you, Sir, too great a compliment, when I tell 
you, chat there is ſomething impoſing in the name of Bun kn, 5 
which, with the character you bear, ſhould make you cautious 
of hazarding that name on every ocdlfion, or 2 employing your 
abilities for the little purpoſes of « Party © 
With this opinion of your underſtanding, 1 proceed to exa- 
mine thoſe Dorines which you have given to the World, and 
Which, in the Letter now before me, you are TO to 
* ſpread amongft your Conſtituents. 242 no 467 
I know very well how ſeldom any argaments-can tempt 1 
Man to renounce his Party; T will, therefore, forego, though 
reluctantly, every adca of making you a Convert to my opinions; 
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* end, with all due deference to the Sheviffy of ue, who, you 


ſay, © have always expreſſed the moſt unqualified diſapproba- 
tion of this war,” I ſhall look upon thoſe Gentlemen as Joſt. 
But, wiſe as they may be, there are other men, and thoſe not the 
leaſt reſpectable part of this Country, who, removed from im- 
mediate information, are ſtill anxious of knowing what paſſes 5 
in the World, and who greedily embrace every opportunity of 


obtaining ſome acquaintance with the ſituation of o affairs ; ; 


who think that the Preſs teems with nothing but the Truth, at 
leaſt when ſuch a name as that of Burke adorns the publication. 
When.the pp of ſuch a Man go forth, and remaining un- 
anſwered by the more enlightened, are deemed by the Multi- 


tude to be unanſwerable, the infection ſpreads wide, and the 


vitals of Public Strength become corrupted. From what ſource 
ſhall we draw our Seamen and our Soldiers, the bulwarks of 
our Country, if they believe the cauſe in which they go is diß- 
graceful to themſelves, and diſhonourable to Britain? if that 
animating principle, the Love of a Country, which, ſawio: 
to private conſiderations, tempis men to give up the pleaſures of 
Domeſtic Life, is torn from them by deſigning Men, and the 
vile arts of Declamation? if they, the Sons of Freedom, can 
be perſuaded that they are led forth i fog hf 
America, and to enſlave their Brethren? 


For 
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"Y theſe Men I WE. un: it is for their Iroftuiltion 1 


write, © Their good ſenſe will any determine between So- 
phiſtry and \Ciple Narrative; and hen facts are fairly lad 
before them! they will paſs an impartial determination. 

Your objection, Sir, to what you term * a partial ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Act,“ has not, in my opinion, all the 
weight which you ſeem to imagine. There never was a Coun- 


try, in the Annals of Hiſtory, that acted on the ſame terms 


againlt 3 its Subjects in Rebellion, as when at war with a ſeparate 


and independent Power; for this plain reaſon—— Becauſe it 


would perpetually promote Rebellion, if a deſperate ſett of Men, 
the moment they took 1 vp arrhs againſt the legal Government of 
their Country, were conſidered as making war according to the 
common law of Nations. That the Americans are Subjects of 
England, their former ſubjection to it plainly demonſtrates.— 
You allow them to be Rebels, and edhſequently we have a 
right to treat them as ſuch. Whatever acts of ſeeming equality 
have palſed between us and the Americans; have been matter 
of favour c on our Patt, not of right on "theirs. When we ex- 
| changed floats with them, it was not that we conſidered 
them as a ſeparate nation, but from motives of neceſſary policy. 

Whatever law, therefore, co- operating with our "arms, that 
could be framed to bring this Rebellion to the moſt ſpeedy iffue, 


was, in truth, the beſt and moſt compaſſionate. Of this nature 
| is 
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is che ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus, of which ,yowcomplais. 
In its effects it is perfectly conſonant, to;the common law of the 
land againſt Piracy, and an Act of | Parliament of this nature 
was the only method of comprehending thoſe, who, after hay- 
ing committed the moſt direct acts of Piracy, might endeavour 
to ſhelter themſelves under the name of Rebellion. If we with 
for proofs of this, it is well known, that, during the continuance 


. 


of this unhappy war, a numerous ſett of men, unlicenſed by any 


ſpecies of hoſtile Juſtice whatever, and without direct authority 
from their own Powers, have purchaſed veſſels on their own 


account, and gone out to ſea with the hopes of paying them- 
ſelves by their depredatione. Theſe men, though ſheltered un- 
der the appearance of open and declared war, have converted 90 J 
their own uſe alone the profits of ſuch captures. I need not 
mention the various ſhips from the Welt, Indies that. have 
fallen into their hands, which they have plundered without any 


pretence of juſtice, and whoſe Owners they have treated in the 


vileſt and moſt barbarous manner. I appeal to every one, whe- 


ther Piracy is too harſh a name for ſuch actions; or whe- 
ther it is cruel that againſt theſe People the preſent Act of Parlia- 
ment ſhould be directed, that they might no longer have a pre- 


tence for concealing themſelves under the general banner of Re- 
bellion, or be exchanged as priſoners of war. However highly, 


Sir, cu may think of the honour of Rebellion, you, will allow, 
gs 0 that 


"-# 
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Ghar ders ss neither honoiitfitor reputation mend the Men From 


whoſe Rebellion their Coutitry receives no benefit; who look up 


to no Common Good; who fight not under the ptetence even 
of Liberty ; and whom, if they thus obtain a vile and precarious 


ſubſiſtence, no immediate ande to America, no want of 
heir aſſiſtance can keep on ſhore. 


But thoſe People of miſtaken Virtue,” for 1 
ings are ſo much intereſted, have experienced all the generofity 


| Of this Country, and been exchanged as priſoners of war; an 
cd of favour which they had no right to expect from the En- 
gliſh. But ſhould even Mr. Waſhington bimſelf, deſerting his 

"preſent honourable occupation, infeſt the ſea for his own private 

' emolument, and be taken in the offence, it will not be a matter 


of much conſequence to his reputation, whether he ſuffers for 


"his paſt or preſent tranſgreſſions; whether he is hanged as a 


Pirate, or executed as a Rebel: for with all the faſhionable 1. 
lowance for Rebellion, in my opinion, the title of Rebel is 
neither honourable nor meritorious—nor is the diſtinction worth 


contending for. 
The ſecond proſeſſed purpoſe of the Act, as you are pleaſed 


to ſay, is to detain for trial in England, thoſe, who ſhall com- 


mit High Treafon in America, If you allow that the Ameri- 
cans are guilty of Treaſon, of which no one has any doubt, in 


what place are they to be tried——in England or America? 
Suppoſe 


- 


848 TH 
ot i Ret bidet hath! b ese Cihnties,: wind 
Mr. Burke wiſh that the captives ſhotiid be returned to Ameii- 
ca, to be tried by their own Countrymen, who had been equal- 


ly criminal with the priſoner, and who conſequently could not 
act with impartiality? They muſt, therefore, be tried in Enge 
land; in that Country againſt which they committed the offence; 
who are the only Judges of their criminality; and where they 
would ſtand, at leaſt, a Fair chance in their trial by Juty, by 

the care that has been taken by yourſelf, and by your Party, to 
propagate principles fo favourable to their cauſe. 

But fuppofing, Sir, that this Sufpenfion ſhould be hung up, 2s 
probably it'may be, And frequently has been, merely to ſtrike 
terror, and to convince” thofe who might be inclined to rebel, 
that they were liable to ſuch puniſhment ; can any thing be well 
more flagitious, fieſt by your maxims to encourage them to 
Rebellion, and then to enforce the conſtruction of this AR 
againſt them? Can you anſwer it to yourſelf, friend as you 
wiſh to be thought to the Liberties of America, to extort 
the definition of that Act which muſt be hoftile to them, 
and inftead of ſuffering Adminiſtration to exerelſe their com- 
paſſion, to bring down upon the heads of the Americans the 
ſtorm that might baply paſs over them ? Your analogy betu een 
ſormer Rebellions in this Country and the preſent, is unde- 

erving of notice. The Power which could mg conquer and 

* ſeeyre 
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ſecure. a few diſcontented Highlanders, oY act on other prin- 
ciples againſt the vaſt Continent of America. CG 

With your apologies for non-attendance in 1 Houſe of Com- 
mons, I have nothing to do; it may probably be negeſſary to 
make excuſes to your Conſtituents, and may enſure your future 

ſeat ; but it is not altogether a fair argument to canglude,. that 
thoſe who are not convinced by what you have ſaid, muſt be deaf 
to convidtion. ., They haye. attentively liſtened ta all the force of 
your rhetoric, and are not to blame if their ſentiments do not coin- 
cide with your ꝭ. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that whether your 
endeavours haye been animated with the ſpirit of Party, or the 
good of your Country, you bare loſt no rational opportunity of 
diſplaying them; and when Parliament has been incorrigible, 
you publiſh/your ſentiments 10 the World in a manner the 
moſt, zealous muſt PROVE. And the moſt * * n 
demn. | | 59 

1 will not, 3 retrace the. adding Sor which you draw 
ef the manners of this Country, for 1 wiſh it to be forgotten. 
The Man who is truly a Patriot, would wiſh that ſuch ſcenes 
were only imaginary; and a wiſe Man. would, at leaſt 
conceal our diſtreſſes, and not expoſe. them to the World. 
Is it thus that Mr. Burke pays his court to Power? Is he 
that gallant Lover who is to win the affeQions of his Miſtreſs 
by . ber failings? by telling ber of her defects, and 


. tearing 
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tearing away the veil that hides her imperſeQions, ich 


are, by ptaclaiming them to the Public? I know, Sir, that 
it is the diſingenuous but uniform cuſtom of thoſe out of office, 
to hold forth a pictute of calamity which probably never 
exiſted,/-and to paint a long and melancholy ſcene of diff- 
culties which, if true, it would be. criminal to mention. But 
ſhould the ſmalleſt foundation for ſuch a diſplay be no where 
to be found; it is then their method to have recourſe ta the 
tendency of meaſures they diſapprove, to alarm the minds 
of the affrighted Populace with a pretended foreſight of events 
that never can happen, and en 
their own imagination. | 2 
There is not any thing, Sir, nen een that 
can be more diſhoneſt than ſuch a proceeding ; It is the poor 
artifice of a Quack, who, ſuggeſting to the fick man's relations 
a pretended danger in his diſcaſe which he alone can cure, turns 
out the regular Phyſician : then ſliding into his place, he makes 
the moſt of the time that is allowed him, and pilfers the 
helple Patient without remorſe. 
- In-groceeding, ai i eben eee 
Letter, I ſhall think myſelf amply repaid for the trouble I may 
have, if 1 can communicate one ray of information to thoſe 
diſpaſhonate Peaple for whogs 1 write; if I can ſtrip your 
arguments of thoſe flowery wreaths that adgra them, and 
| D diſcover 
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diſcover their deformity. I appeal to your own good ſenſe, 
and to chat tolerating ſpirit Which you ptofoſd, whether it is 
cotifiſtent with "ſuch # ſpirit to wiſh,” That the experience of 


oeh ein may alte lead us te conviftion; that the ruin of 
this Country may immedißtely enſue from an Act of Parliament, 


becauſe it may poſſibly be prejudicial, ' becauſe it may operate 
as & Precedent for future enervachments upon Liberty, and may 
after Poſterity ?=—Tho' allowing it to be deſttuQive, the 
force of it muſt terminate with the preſent Rebellivn, k 
t is paitful to a generous mind to obſerye how that rancour 
of Party which I have deſetibed, can baniſh every common 
ſentiment of humanity, and lead a man to encourage animo- 
fities between thoſe whole intereſts ought to be firmly united, 
whoſe” diſſentions muſt be fatal to this Country. Can any 
thing but this ſpirit induce the conciliating Mr. Burke to excite 
diviſions "between the Engliſh and German Troops, becauſe 
the latter are Foreigners, and have behaved in a manner 
deſerving every commendation ? Is it worthy of your character 


| to inſult over the memory of thoſe that are fallen in fighting 


our bottles, and who have ſacrificed their beſt blood to gain us 
advaritiges, which never could affect themſelves? Were it 
probable to ſuppoſe that a language ſo unbecoming a man 
of honour could ever reach them, and that they could be 
weak enough to be affected by it, how fatally might it operate 


{ & } 

againſt the intereſts of this Country? Were they, reſentful of 
this uſage, to fotſake us in the day of battle, and deſerting 
their flandards, leave us to the cnemy would it have 
charms for Mr. Burke, that his Countrymen ſhould pay the 
forfeiture of his miſrepreſentations in ſufferings and captivity? 
For the honour of this Nation/-1 wil hope that ſuch ſentiments 
will be forgotten; but ſhould: they be ſo unfortunate as to bY 
remembered, · I truſt, Sir, that theſe Germans, however con- 
temptibly you may think of them, will diſcegard ſuch. language: 
that there is a ſpicit of real valour amongſt them that will. lead 
them to diſcharge their duty as ſoldiers, to acquit themſelves | 
like men of honour in the cauſe. is which they ate e mbarked, 
and to ſpread the Eo BER the rebellious 
Contigent of America. _ 

I ſhall not take notice of 1 8 over us. 
If the behaviour of the Americans has ſatisfied youg 1 am ven. 
If you think they have fought like men who ate fighting 
for every thing that is dear to them if you think they have 
never been aſhamed of, or . renounced, their Cauſe if 
you think they have preferred death to ſubmittton—---be it ſo. 
I ſhall never reproach them with cowardice; I am tua much 
a friend to this Country to wiſh. chat they may behave better. 

You make it a ſubject of complaint, Sir, that with theſe un- 
ſortunate, theſe brave Americans, we war nut only with the 
| Sword, 


( 12 ) 
Sword, but with Laws recently made, and fabricated for the 
purpoſe. Could we indeed have forctold that ſuch a Rebellion 
would ever have exiſted ; that America, forgetting ber de- 


pendance on this Country, would have raiſed her arm againſt 
the Parent that ſupported her z we might then have been pre- 


pared in every way either to prevent or chaſtiſe her ingratitude. 
Laws can only be made when occaſion calls them forth, The 
unſuſpecting confidence of England with ſome reaſon imagined, 
that ſuch a crime would never have been perpetrated : Like the 
Law-givers of old, they flattered themſelves that an offence ſo 
enormous as that of Parricide would never have exiſted in 
Society. The rapid progreſs, however, of human wickedneſs 
convinced them of their miſtake ;—and it was then found 
neceflary to enact puniſhments adequate to the crime. But 
violent, Sir, as theſe laws - againſt the Colonies may be in 
your opinion, their violence will ceaſe, when they ceaſe to 


| deſerve them. The gentle current of Government will ſoon 
return to its ſerenity. It was the torrent of American 


Rebellion that forced us to ere banks to reſiſt its impe- 
I'paſs over your occaſional abuſes of the preſent Miniſtry, be- 
cauſe, Sir, they are natural to your ſituation. It is, however, ſome- 
what unfortunate that Mr. Burke ſhould reprobate all abuſe of men 
mierely as Miniſters, and then be guilty of what he condemns. 

£ It 
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It Chews to what we are to attribute ihoſe affected eff, 
Patriotiſm, which ſeem to breathe the very ſpirit of Philanthropy, * 
But ſo hard is the temper. of theſe times, that we. liſten to pro- 
ſeſſions of this ſort with ſuſpicion; and when once we detect a 
man deviating. from his words, we . W 
truth is not in him + ik 60 1m 
You would. hold po Aa Manu of the was 
of theſe Acts againſt America, to alienate the affections of ous 
Citizens and our kindred ;. That ous/ſeverity will have the effect of 
diſſolving all the ſocial relations of life: That mankind will 
1 pay the forfeit of our raſhneſs; that the deſolate Widow weeps 
« tears of blood over our cruelties. Bot, Sir, will you deny 
that theſe ſeverities, grievous as they may appear, ate neceſſary ? 
In the act of Rebellion the ties of conſanguinity are loſt ; In 
private. life ſuch. an unnatural reſiſtance. may be forgiven, for 
the example operates within a narrow ſphere ; but in public life, 
ſach condeſcenſion is impoſſible, We may anſwer: for ourſelves, 
but we. cannot for others : and in this caſe we are jointly to 
ſupport our right in all its-conſequences—for. of a ſubmitting, 
humble, pliant acquieſcence there is no end. We owe it to 
ourſelves, to ous, Country, and to our Poſterity, to eſtabliſh the 
authority of the parent over the child, becauſe it is the — 
tion of every, good Government whatever. Had Brutus Piven . 
way to the natural ties of . * might have ſtiled _ 
2 bat; "E | him 


*, 
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. 
1 Parent 3 but Rome odd uber te da 
_ example for ever; ig) 115 Sr ae leet c: 

Though the Americans urged, as 1 rats, by our 
Ml-uſage, have been compelled to apply 0 France—it does not, 
in my opinion, Tellen the offence, Were a child of Mr. Burke's 
- to apply to his natural enemy for aid to reſiſt his Father, 1 
preſume he would not think it any proof of the gentlenths of his 
ditpoſition, or that it entitled him the ſooner to forgiveneſs, It 
Iv analy thing to expatiate over the wide fields of declamation, 
and to cull its flowers at pleaſure ; but the moment we bring 
home the application to ourſtives, we are convinced of its ab- 
ſurdity. Were you inclined to examine every fide with that 
accuracy Which you certainly poſſeſs, you would find that the 
Americans can look even at Monarchy with no very great aver- 
Ron, by offering, (as you ſay) to throw themſelves into the 
arms of France. Had liberty been their only object, they never 
would have bartered it for defenee ; nor while they were com- 
vliining of the Geprivations of Freedom from one quarter, would 
they voluntarily give it up in another. 
oe we leave, Sir, preceaig dong with your Letter, to 
offer ſome Objections to that great principle which you think ſo 
clear, and which you deliver in ſuch deciſive language, —* That 


the difpofition of the People of Ameriea is wholly averſe to m 
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went on what Kind of Government may be efteemned * * 

free, we may aſk, Whether it is only at this inſtant that this great, » 

this vital principle bas ſtarted forth into being, and whether it i 

has only lain dortnant for the uninterrupted ſpace of a number 

of years? Have they not: quietly fobmitted'tojour Government, 

and thought it perſect Freedom, till choſe troubled Spirits, 

thoſe Catilines of the Age, who exiſt but in national troubles 

and diftrefs, perſuaded them that untried forms were better, and 

told them, that under the preſent Government of England 

they were no better than ſlaves ? There is frequently in words 

* ſomething that degrades us for a moment in our own opinions, 

* and leaves us not at liberty to examine on what baſis ſuch de- 

4 clarations are founded. The heat of parties was excited by'de» ” 4 ® 
| grees, and men, who to that moment had cfteemed themſelues | 

perfectly free, began to think there was ſome reaſon in what 

was fo frequently aſſerted, that the Freedom they felt was a 

limited permiſſion, not a right, and which they were liable to be 

deprived of every moment. Animated with Zeal on one hand, 

and Suſpicion on the other, theꝶteſolved to hazard ſomething 

which might bring this opinion to the teſt. In every Coummihw 

dents nor occupation, are ready, at the call of fome deſperate In 

novator, to be the humble inſtruments of his Ambition: "Tt is | 

obſervable, that in the firſt commotions in America, not one 
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— tharie-ats wth found. The 
progteſ of Contention Has ſomething that animates even the 
moſt indifferent, and forces them to be decided in their conduct. 
Such wa the caſe in America. The popular cry increaſing, 
made thoſe who had formerly ſeen no right to complain, imagine 
that they were aggrieved j and men of reputation, who dared 
not to think for themſelves, were reſolved to ſhew they did not 
want apprehenſion, when ſo many wete groaning under bur- 
chens, which they pretended were unable to be borne. When 
| | theſe Men were obtained, it was an eaſy thing to forward: the 
| . Views of thoſe whom every poſſible change of Government 
Fo could not alter for the worſe; Nen whoſe circumſtances. had 
Pa * . fear from Fortune, and whoſe manners were never 1 
calculated for che peaceful duties of private life; Men, Sie, 3 
| who bold forth in popular Affemblies ; who can diſcolour 4 
| Truth, can manage the Maultitude by their Eloquence, and 1 
dreſs out Vice in the orhatments of Virtue, I repeat it; Sir, that 1 
„ when the harangues of ſuch Men are tolerated in any Govern. 
ment whatever, it muſt be fatal ; for while they are rioting in 
Ahne exceſſes of Licentiouſneſs, they: impreſs on the minds of 
the People the idea that they are Slaves. I am not wrong 
ben Laſſert, and appeal to eyery.Man who has applied bim- 
{elf to American affairs to bear witneſs of my aſſertion, that 
_ Mien of this character firſt laid the foundation of the preſent Re- 
bellion 
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bellion in our Colonies. If in the natural progreſs of wit their 


Towns have been depopulated, it is theſe Men who are to 


blame; if „ the wideW has wept in tears of blood over her 


i « 


huſband, it is the hamanity of theſe- Men which has occa- 


ſioned it; if their fields have been laid waſte, if Deſolation 
ſtalks through the land, it is not to be charged to our cruelty, 
but to the tenderneſs of thoſe Men who have talked loud for the 
welfare of America, and have been the pretended affertors of her 


Freedom. 
But, Sir, if your friends the Americans were ſo anxious for 


a free Government, what mode of Government could be more 


perfectly free than that of England ? Was it not the work of the 


beſt and wiſeſt Men that ever exiſted, and who facrificed their | 


fortunes, their lives, every thing that was dear to them, to give 
it a ſtability; Men who had as facred a regard for Liberty as 
your virtuous Americans; the Ruſſels, Sidneys, Hampdens, 
Cokes: Names, at leaſt, equal to thoſe of Adams or of Han- 


| cock? Is not this Government which you depreciate, at this 


day the admiration of all other countries, who think it the per 
fection of human Freedom? Were the Americans defired to 
ſubmit to any thing to which the natives of this Country did not 
ſubmit? or could they fear any impoſitions which we ſhould 
not have felt as well as themſelves ? Might they not ſafely have 


truſted to that Spirit of Independence which you yourſelf boaſt 
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; Þ much of and which would not have ſuffered the ſeeds of 


Tyranny to have taken root? That unſuſpecting confidence 
which you ſay once ſubſiſted between this Country and Ame- 


_ rica, is certainlyat an end; but it was not our Miniſters that 
deſtroyed it, No, Sir; it was the Americans who firſt broke 


this confidence ; when they were making preparations for future 
hoſtilities in the lap of Peace; when their troops were allowed 
to be diſciplined within the walls of Boſton, then occupied by 
our army.— Will you deny that theſe unſuſpecting Americans 
had been gradually arraying themſelves for war for a number of 
years? Did not they firſt begin the outrages that occaſioned it, 
by oppoſing themſelves to their Governors, deſtroying every 
remnant of legal Juſtice, and robbing the Eaft India Merchants 


ol their property? If this, Sir, is not; deſtroying unſuſpeQing 


confidence, I know not what is. Were we then to enforce our 


laws, or would you have had us waited in patient humility for 


till further acts of violence, till we were incapable of reſiſting 
them? The Principles of Law may demand that we ſhould 


not defend. our own lives till the extremity of ſelf- preſervation 


makes it neceſſary; but national prudence and national honour 


require more immediate exertion. I repeat to you, Sir, it was 


the virtuous Americans who firſt learnt the ſecret of taking an 
unſuſpected advantage of our confidence; who claimed a right 
from one exemption to exerciſe another; and whoſe whole conduct 
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was a diſhoneſt ſeries of illegal incrogchments from the repeal of 
the Stamp Act to their outrageous robbery at Boſton, Their furure 
manner of conducting the war has been of a piece with the com- 
mencement of it, The mean cruelty of deſtroying Centinels on 
their poſt, their hing! in wait for individuals their inhumanities 
exerciſed over them, and their laſt attempt to ſet fire to New- + 
York, are proofs of a mean Jow barbarity unequalled in the Hiſtory 
of Human Things. For he honour of our nature, I would i impute 
theſe: ſad outrages to popular enthuſiaſm: but woe to thoſe 
People who have ſeduced theſe unhappy wretches by their per- 
ſuaſions,.who have held forth the deceitful advantages of Free- 
dom, and who have raiſed for themſelves an empty and momen- 


un applauſe over the ruins of mankind, 
I beg pardon for employing ſo much time in tracing over the 


uren that have led to this unhappy war for diſcuſſions of 
that kind are now too late. The Sword is already drawn, and 

cannot be ſheathed without ſatisfaction. The Americans will 
probably now receive no terms from our hands, but cn 
ſions of what they demand, and what we cannot gragt without 
indignity. I lament as much as you can do the conſequences of 
War, but I do not date from i it any material diſadvantage to this 
Country. Peace and War ſeem the natural changes of the 
Political World; and, like the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, con- 


| tribute to its proſperity, It is the part of lie minds, and not 
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of Mr, Burke, t be altea at the appearances of the day: 
He ſhould look forward to the moral good they may procure, 
and, not be dazzled with the names of things, which are only 
good or bad in relation, and not ſo in reality. For my part, 
I own I ſee many Bonourable advantages that will ariſe to this 
Country from her conqueſt over America, and look forward to 


the happy proſpect of days, which we may not live to ſee, but 


which our Poſterity will enjoy after us. No reaſohable Man 
will deny, that the preſent War is a conteſt for Empire, which 
fortunately for our glory has happened fo ſoon. It may poſſibly 
be attended with partial diſadvantages to the preſent: times; 
but it will ultimately lead to our honour, and fix on a firm baſis 


—the Britiſh Government. — Many brave men have fallen, and 


may till fall in ſupporting our rights; mothers, perhaps, may 


forget the advantages of their Country in lamenting over the loſs 
of their children ; our national expences may poſſibly for a 


time be enlarged, and our taxes increaſed ; and ſelfiſh men may 


exclaim, that they have loſt ſo much from the little gratifications 
of luxury: but the man of more elevated ſentiments, who 
looks beyond the narrow precincts of the day, will never lament 
that he has contributed his part to the well-being of a Country 
which has protected him with he#laws, and defended his pro- 
perty with her 9278 No ſoldier, I am confident, but will 
readily facrifice his life, when it tends in one inſtance to confirm 

| the 


Fa 
te glory of his Country! Their elacrity has Already proved 
their ſentiments, and their opinion of the juſtice of that cauſe 
in which they go. The beſt families of this kingdom Tee; and 
rejoice in ſeeing! their ſons forward to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
again fixing the Britiſh Standard in America. They rejoice not 
becauſe they imagine that any metaphyſical points, of ſpeculative 
advantages, are the object of this cotiteſt; but becauſe tlie 
very being of this Country depends upon the iſſue; becauſe were 
we meanly to retreat from this war, the lives which we might 
roſtibly ſaverby dacht ai/condu@-would not the be wortür cr 
care: the 'humble objects of pity to America, and the deriſion 
of the world. What future profits we may draw from our 
Colonies, will ee, when this war ſhall be at an 
endy z: ! the iam 50 od ma on EAs rig ou 

Ich Abele out TO bam 3 con- 
tradi them; but I dwell not upon the mere affirmation of any 
man who has an intereſt in the queſtion. When thoſe, who 
are now! ſo loud in the liberties of America,” ſhall have betaken 
themſelves to France; and who preferring, as they ſay, death to 
imaginary ſlavery, ' ſhall retire before our arms, and entrench 
themſelves in exile; when theſe men; having plundered à de- 
luded people, ſhall fly with the fruits of their rapine, and laugh 
in ſome ſafe corner of the world at the folly of the Multitude; 
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the peaceful Empire of England will again be ſtretched over 
Americaz her inhabitants, having ſeen the effects of truſting to 
ſuch men, will quietly ſubmit to that parental authority which 
may probably forgive. the rewening penitent. At ſuch a moment 
England will again teſume her former glory. Her rights will 
again be eſtabliſhed, on a ſecure foundation, © The diſputable 
Points will be done away; and if any acts of favour may be in- 
tended towards America, the can then perform them with dignity 
and liberality. Thoſe inſane people whom you deſcribe as 
rejoicing in the conquelt of America, rejoice on rational prin- 
ciples, becauſe they are convinced that there is no other poſlible 
means of terminating the preſent war, of which/cucty good man 
would wiſh to ſee the concluſion. Notwithſtanding what you 
are pleaſed to aſſert, the people of America wiſh it likewiſe, 
The natural devaſtations of war re 2 hn aentible, but doubly 
ſo to thoſe who ate in the midſt of them. Have not they who 
have already ſubmitted to Government willingly renounced their 
errors?! And if any have been weak and wicked enough to return 
to their offences, you will not, I pteſume, draw any argument of 
the juſtice of the cauſe itſelf from thoſe who ſay every thing to 
all men, who violate their oaths;. and diſregard their faith--- 
from'thoſe who ſet at nought þerjury and proſtitution. 
Mo N e Il beg 
& | 
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Ich ales te daily you ng ad wg wt 6h 
thing that I can ſay will have any weight with you ; but if theſe 
pages, the production of an haſty hour, ſhould lead to ſtop the 
poiſon of your opinions from infecting the middle rank of the 
people in this kingdom, I ſhall be ſatisfied. I again repeat it: 


It is for their information alone that I have lightly traced over 


meaſures that are already ſufficiently known to many, but on 
which it may not be improper that they ſhould determine. If I 
ſhall have been of any ſervice to them, my humble ambition 
will be fatisfied with the conſciouſneſs "OFT , de- 
livered my opinion. CA 
From Mr. Burke's arguments in ied of the Anvelcink; I 
now turn to Mr. Burke himſelf, whom I am ſotry to find en- 
gaged in the unworthy, fruitleſs office of keeping alive an ex- 
piring flame. Such an addreſs, Sir, may be new to you; but 1 


itt N 340 


terms that may diſpleaſe you fall from my pen, I willingly dif- 
claim any idea of perſonal offence ; but I ſhall hot be deterred 
from giving you my ſentiments in plainneſs and fincerity. Profef- 


ſing, as the only teſt of Virtue and of Honour, &/#ttach yourſelf 


to a ſett of men of principle and reputation, you become the dupe 
of a Party who hope to diſe by your abilities. They employ you 
upon every occaſion, where it may be neceſſary to diſplay you 
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eech to ſo virtuous a Company, But I imagine that I ſhall not ſeem 
"paradoxical in, declating, that all violent combinations of Virtue 
are ſeldom governed by that principle, The man ho unifarmly 
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either as a Speakvr.to Parliafhent, or, ain Writer to your Conti. 
tuents/at Briſtol, You forget, that, while you hold forth your 


oun Party as the moſt virtuous men, in de Kingdom, yo lead 


us to make oompariſpns, which probably may not be favourable 


either to ther to yourſelf; or even allowing them t be ſo, you 


wake no accpunt for the operation of che common paſſions of 
" mankind, for theenvy you. muſt naturally excite in being admit- 


oppoſes a Miniſter is, generally ſpeaking, in the wrong; for, 
with every allowance. to. the frailties common rrerg one, he 
hot has the ſtrongeſt obligations to be good, is moſt dikely to 


be. ſo. If. zherefore; a Party, *\ 4: Conſervatory. of Vittus; aſſo- 


ciate together for the purpoſe of hunting down a Miniſter, and 


ſtedfaſtly perſiſt in the chacm however they may deceire them- 


ſelyes'or others by the {pecious names of Patriotiſm and Virtue, 
it is in reality a mark of neither. Nd ſtem ſuch. a'torrent; few 
would accept the office of Miniſter, while, the very name is an 
object of ;reprageh, and which, ſubjecting do cenſure, the good 


 equally/with the bad, ; deſtroys the diſtinQions of Vice and Vir- 


tue · Such is the tendency: of Party. Spigit, which oppoſing itſelf 


tothe * of Government indiſcriminately, does harm without 
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. goo uly'by milike! | In thoſe hs poſſes 15. 1 
* it is one of th moſt degrading paſſions the mind ein feel; for "i 
++ Jt ſwallows up each diſintereſted ſentithent, and buries, in à lo W. 
poor ſtruggle for places and for e * a 2 
for the welfüre of our Country,” yx. OO": » 
- Whoever are the parts that compoſe ch an union, is to mw 
matter of indifference ; I am not dazzled "with the ſplender d ., 
names; nor am 1 eaſilꝝ bonvinced, that there is any nee 
charm in the name of Wentworth to beton on honeſty, or in the * 


whole houſe of r a  andifcigt it may be, to inſpirs 
abilities. nagen 'S 1:30: i: p12 
As to yourſelfa Sir, Gag you poſſeſs a vety uncommon Rat 
of underſtanding, you i have unfortunately been led into the only 
line wilkre that Scl underſtanding could be perverted and 
loſt. Fortmed to examine men and thihgs with metaphyſical 
preciſion; the heat and violence of Parties have diſtracted" your 2 
attention, and made you i florid Speaker without winning the 4 
paſſions, and a laboured Writer without convincing the under: 8 F 
ſtanding. That cloud of popular applauſe for which you . * 
ſo unwiſely ſacrificed your time, raiſed by you, paſſes on to 2 : ; 
others of more elevated rank, and ſettles" there, leaving you be, * 
+ bind the humble and unnoticed inſtrument of their ambition. * ö 
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* +, In a fituation b fal to men of TY can the ſen- 
blu of Mir. Burke, remain unaffected? Will he lend out his 
eme for the little purpoſes of his Friends, and bear. to _— 1 
he credit of his own charger for their advancement ?. 4 

* N 4s th-re ſo mortifying a picture as that of fa man who, ee 

* ing an heart ſenſible ofyfeeling, finds . propagated as 

et, which he knows the abſurdity, and wzitings given tothe. 

od, Veplete, with te virulence of his Party, for which he 
alone feels the ſname? Ibis! is a ſad alteration, A of the 

"6 Laab Ebaradter! gecirugy. in the midſt of F reedom.!— What 
© pywile purpaſe of intereſt, what humble gratification of ambi- 

tion, can be adequate to ſuch an exchange, 1 when we voluntarily 
give us, gur freedom of mind, and that independance over which 
ge Trio! has no right ? Can the reputatipn of Abilities 

* Halone compenſate for the lol of every other better qualification? 5 

Or cag Mc. B. imagine that he is employing thoſe abilities in a 

Mi » reputable manner, when do is propaggting the heated violence 

* of - Oppolitign, and ſpreading diſaffection bet part of 

eden ? & * Fa 

Rn e me, Sir, when I tell vou, that whatever you may. 

$% think of me, 1 am zealgys for your Honour; and if I have ſaid, 
hing things, they have proceeded from an honeſt re- n 

* gard to er real reputation. However N it may ap- 
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Philip, his n only made the more podle. 
memorable inſtance in how little eſtimation 
| are held, when they are onoe diſcovered to bgjteployed 24 * 
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pear to you to be thought a ready Speaker, 1 
infonmed you, that yo ure not heard with attention. The rea- 
ſon is plain Becauſe it is imagined that you ae any e , | 
ſtructed deliverer of the ſentiments of othet®tnen.—You will 5 | 
remember, that Demoſthenes himſelf, for ſome time, was re- 
ſpected not more for. his oratory than for the! hotiely ef his # 3 
pringiples—but thegnoinept he became the known Partizalh dh 
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